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Eolations with Government of India.
264. We now turn to consider the relations between the
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council on the
one hand and the Government of India on the other. Their
statutory control over the Government of India is still in theory
complete within the field left to them by the Act of 1919. But
for various reasons it is exercised in practice to an extent very
much less than a literal interpretation of the Act would warrant.
It goes without saying that the " superintendence, direction and
control " by an authority in Whitehall of all " acts, operations
and concerns " involved in the government of a sub-continent
6,000 miles away is impossible. The essential process~of delega-
tion had gone on intermittently for many years before the
Reforms, but the policy underlying the Act of 1919 gave it &
strong impetus. Delegation, it will be understood, differs from a
statutory devolution of powers, in that it does not relieve the
Secretary of State from his responsibility to Parliament; he takes
the risk of trusting a subordinate authority to decide matters for
which by statute he remains responsible.
265. In the sphere of legislation it is possible to lay down
rules to give effect to the general policy. Before the Reforms,
no Bill other than a purely formal one could be introduced into
any Indian legislature until the Secretary of State in Council had
seen and approved its actual terms, or at least a full statement
of its scope and purpose. Under the existing rules, which date
from 1921, Bills to be introduced in the Central Legislature
need not be referred for the approval of the Secretary of State
in Council, unless they relate to a limited number of subjects;
for example, Imperial or-military affairs, foreign relations, the
rights of European British subjects, the law of naturalisation,
the public debt, customs, currency and shipping. It is left to
$he Governor-General in Council to refer for the previous
approval of the Secretary of State in Council such provincial
Bills as he thinks fit. Since these orders were passed, the
instances in which a provincial Bill has been submitted to the
Secretary of State could be counted on the fingers of one hand;
and though in one or two instances considerable discussion has
taken place between the Secretary of State and the Governor-
General, no instance can be cited of final objection by the
Secretary of State to the introduction of a Bill which the Govern-
ment of India proposed to promote in the Central legislature.
But the need for prior reference to the Secretary of State
necessarily involves delay and, if a prompt decision is essential,
may cause difficulty, e.g., when, in the course of the discussion
of a Bill, unforeseen points arise on which negotiations between
the Government and members of the Assembly offer hope of a
compromise-; on the other hand, delay may sometimes afford
opportunity for further consideration.